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Barth  Society  will  meet  in  Chicago  November  16-17,  2012 

Our  meeting  in  Chicago  in  conjunction  with  the  AAR  will  feature  a Friday  afternoon  session  from  3:15 
P.M.  to  6:15  P.M.  and  a Saturday  morning  session  from  9:15  A.M.  to  12:15  P.M.  The  presenters  for  the 

Friday  afternoon  session  will  be  Katherine  Sonderegger.  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  whose 
lecture  is  entitled:  “77t^  Attributes  of  GocT^  and  Paul  Dafydd  Jones,  University  of  Virginia,  whose 
lecture  is  entitled:  ^‘‘Divine  and  Human  Patience'*'*.  This  session  is  listed  as  P16-210  in  the  AAR 
program  and  will  be  held  in  MPE-258  (McCormick  Place  East).  George  Hunsinger,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  will  preside.  The  Saturday  morning  session  will  be  held  in  MPW-183A 
(McCormick  Place  West)  and  is  listed  in  the  AAR  program  as  P17-112.  This  session  will  feature  a 
Discussion  of  two  books:  1)  David  Haddorff,  St.  John’s  University,  Christian  Ethics  as  Witness: 
Barth  *s  Ethics  for  a World  at  Risk  (Wipf  and  Stock,  2011)  and  2)  Gerald  P.  McKennv,  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  The  Analo2V  of  Grace:  Karl  Barth  *s  Moral  Theolo2V  (Oxford  University  Press,  2010). 
The  respondents  will  be:  Arne  Rasmussen,  Umea  University,  Sweden,  responding  to  David  Haddorff  s 
book,  and  Paul  T.  Nimmo,  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  UK  responding  to  McKenny’s  book. 
George  Hunsinger.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will  preside. 

The  Board  will  meet  for  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  November  18 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  those  Board  Members  who  are  present  would  make  their  availability  for  the 
meeting  known  to  the  Editor  who  will  then  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  with  them. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Barth  Conference  was  held  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
June  17-20,  2012.  This  Conference  was  entitled:  “Karl  Barth’s  Trip  to  America:  A 
Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Evangelical  Theology'*'^  and  was  sponsored  by 
The  Center  for  Barth  Studies  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  (Princeton,  New  Jersey)  in 
cooperation  with  The  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America. 

We  are  grateful  to  Scott  P.  Rice  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  kindly  providing  the  following 

summary  of  the  Conference  for  our  readers: 


Commencing  with  a banquet  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary’s  Mackay  Center,  the  2012 
Karl  Barth  Conference  welcomed  scholars, 
ministers,  laypersons,  and  students.  Bruce 
McCormack  (Princeton  Seminary)  led  the  evening’s 
proceedings  with  some  remarks  on  the  aim  of  the 
present  conference.  Fifty  years  ago,  Karl  Barth 
made  his  only  trip  to  America.  Over  the  course  of 
his  seven  weeks  stay,  Barth  traveled  from  coast  to 
coast,  lectured  in  places  such  as  Chicago  and 
Princeton,  visited  Civil  War  battle  fields,  met  with 
President  Kennedy’s  staff,  surveyed  prison 
conditions,  and  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  The  point  of  the  present  conference 
then,  noted  McCormack,  was  both  to  engage  the 


content  of  Barth’s  American  lectures  in  its  book 
form  - Evangelical  Theology  (ET)  - and  the 
significance  of  Barth  the  man  who  came  to  be 
known  during  his  travels  in  America.  The  evening’s 
main  focus,  however,  was  an  encomium  for  Dr. 
Hans-Anton  Drewes,  Director  of  the  Karl  Barth 
Archiv  in  Basel,  Switzerland.  During  his  fifteen 
year  tenure  at  the  Archiv,  Drewes  also  served  as 
editor  of  the  Gesamtausgabe,  producing  seventeen 
new  volumes  for  Barth’s  collected  works. 
McCormack  was  keen  to  point  out  not  only 
Drewes’  expertise  at  unearthing  those  subtle  literary 
references  to  figures  like  Goethe  layered  in  so  much 
of  Barth’s  work,  often  easily  missed  by  English  and 
German  readers  alike,  but  also  the  fine  taste  of 
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music  and  ballet  and  the  personal  sensibilities  that 
have  allowed  Drewes  to  wed  high  culture  and 
dogmatic  reflection  over  the  years  so  well. 

The  conference’s  five  plenary  sessions  followed  a 
thematic  ordering.  Guest  of  honor,  Hans-Anton 
Drewes,  delivered  the  first  of  Monday  morning’s 
lectures  entitled  . . In  the  Same  Solitude  as 
Fifty  Years  Ago  . . The  Way  from  CD  IV/3  to 
‘Evangelical  Theology.’”  Surveying  material  from 
the  1910’s  to  some  of  Barth’s  last  remarks,  Drewes 
highlighted  the  lasting  continuities  in  Barth’s 
thought  and  their  import  for  the  theological  task. 
When  looking  for  a concept  in  1953  to  describe 
Jesus  as  humanity’s  sanctification,  Barth  scrapped 
his  original  idea  of  “the  New  Man”  for  “the  Royal 
Man.”  Barth  himself  was  surprised  to  find  “the 
Royal  Man”  already  employed  in  his  Romans 
commentary  three  decades  earlier.  While  Barth 
transformed  the  imagery  of  this  concept  from  a 
general  miracle  to  a sanctifying  actualization 
established  in  God’s  royal  freedom,  he  maintained 
reference  to  Christ  as  the  locus  where  God  and 
humanity  stand  over  against  and  yet  united  to  one- 
another.  In  another  example,  Drewes  retold  of 
Barth’s  dissatisfaction  with  his  four-point  approach 
to  the  ethics  of  reconciliation  in  CD  IV/4.  In 
response,  Barth  took  up  a starkly  different  approach 
to  ethics  after  the  baptism  segment,  grounded  in  a 
strict  exegesis  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  What  he  did 
here  was  something  that  Drewes  saw  the  young 
Barth  calling  for  in  a 1916  article  of  The  Free 
Worker,  proclaiming  the  inadequacy  of  our  methods 
and  continual  need  to  begin  again.  Underlying 
these  convictions,  Drewes  concluded,  was  the 
responsibility  Barth  knew  a theologian  must  bear  as 
one  who  speaks  about  God  and  hopes  to  guide 
listeners  towards  the  real  subject  matter  of  theology. 

Daniel  Migliore,  Professor  Emeritus  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  gave  the  second  talk,  “‘Come,  Holy 
Spirit’:  Reflections  on  the  Role  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Theologies  of  B.B.  Warfield  and  Karl 
Barth.”  Before  offering  a pneumatological  Juxta- 
position, Migliore  referenced  several  common- 
alities between  the  two  theologians  in  areas  such  as 
a thirst  for  dogmatic  revival  and  their  shared  protest 
against  merely  subjective  theologies.  However,  key 
differences  remain.  First,  for  Barth,  theology  is  a 
science  independent  of  subordinate  presuppositions, 
dependent  on  its  object,  and  demonstrable  by  the 
Spirit’s  power.  For  Warfield,  theology  follows  the 
knowledge  of  God  given  in  the  world,  organizing 


the  facts  of  revelation  into  a coherent  system. 
Second,  while  Barth  speaks  of  scripture  as  mediated 
by  the  Spirit’s  witness,  a recurrent  event,  Warfield 
speaks  of  the  Spirit’s  “endowment,”  the  “permanent 
properties”  that  follow  the  inspiration  of  the  biblical 
texts.  Finally,  the  Spirit,  for  Barth,  is  the  power  in 
the  life  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  uniting 
factor  of  the  Father  and  Son  which  makes  possible 
its  analogue,  the  uniting  and  subjective  realization 
of  the  believer  with  Christ.  Affirming  the  creedal 
statement,  Warfield’s  pneumatology  focuses  exclu- 
sively on  the  Spirit  itself  and  does  not  intersect  with 
his  Christology.  The  one  theologian  understands 
theology  as  so  dependent  on  the  Spirit  that,  in 
Migliore’ s words,  it  “hovers  in  mid-air”;  the  other 
sees  the  Spirit’s  role  as  grounding  theology  so  that, 
above  all,  it  does  not  “hover  in  mid-air.”  Maybe, 
reflected  Migliore,  the  home  of  Reformed  theology 
will  see  that  there  is  room  for  both  a Barth  and  a 
Warfield  under  its  roof 

Monday  afternoon’s  first  lecture,  “The  Church’s 
Prophetic  Vocation:  Insights  from  Karl  Barth 
and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,”  was  delivered  by 
Peter  Paris,  Professor  Emeritus  at  Princeton 
Seminary.  The  single  encounter  of  Barth  and  King 
came  after  a sermon  preached  by  the  latter  at 
Princeton  University’s  chapel  in  1962.  In  his 
lecture,  Paris  took  up  King’s  role  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  and  evaluated  it  through  a hypothetical 
dialogue  with  Barth’s  theology.  Following  the 
arrest  of  Rosa  Parks  in  1955,  King,  26  years  of  age, 
found  himself  as  the  newly  elected  leader  of  the 
Montgomery  Improvement  Association.  It  was  here 
that  King  began  to  implement  his  theory  of  non- 
violent resistance  grounded  in  Israel’s  liberation 
from  slavery  and  the  person  of  Christ.  God,  in 
King’s  view,  is  revealed  as  the  one  who  is  for  peace 
in  the  midst  of  violence  and  who,  before  an  enemy, 
wills  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  At  the  heart  of  King’s 
view  of  the  gospel  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  a 
belief  which  when  acted  upon  transforms  society 
unlike  any  law.  Barth,  of  course,  would  have 
agreed.  The  two  ecumenical  leaders  shared  a similar 
conviction  toward  the  civil  community:  the 

Christian  ought  to  pray  for  the  State  because  it  lives 
alongside  it,  because  it  does  not  pray  for  itself,  and 
in  praying  for  the  State,  the  Christian  “must  also 
actively  work  for  it.”  The  theology  of  Barth  and 
King,  noted  Paris,  was  not  a perfect  match,  but  the 
two  were  united  insofar  as  they  believed  the  gospel 
entails  a responsibility  to  God  and  with  it, 
responsibility  to  the  world. 
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Lecturer  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
Jessica  DeCou,  unravelled  Barth’s  three  peni- 
tentiary visits  in  her  talk,  “Barth’s  American 
Prison  Tours,  50  Years  Later.”  Barth’s  first  tour 
occurred  in  Chicago,  most  likely  at  Bridewell  City 
Jail.  Here  Barth  encountered  a prison  with  2,000 
inmates,  eight-by-six-foot  cells,  beds  without 
pillows,  and  unwashed  blankets  passed  on  from  sick 
inmates.  Charges  of  corruption  and  racism  were 
common.  After  his  visit,  Barth  commented  that  the 
cells  were  like  cages  holding  humans  with  no  place 
to  wash  themselves.  Barth  asked  why  America,  and 
with  it,  the  church,  was  so  easily  impassioned  by  its 
government’s  foreign  policy,  and  yet  so  silent  about 
what  goes  on  between  its  own  prison  walls?  Barth’s 
second  visit  to  San  Quentin  in  California  was 
scarcely  an  improvement.  In  San  Quentin,  Barth 
learned  that  Chaplains  were  not  only  seen  as 
valuable  informants  of  inner-prison  life,  but  were 
prohibited  from  criticizing  current  conditions. 
Barth’s  final  visit  at  Rikers  Island  in  New  York 
proved  to  be  quite  different.  At  Rikers,  Barth  found 
adolescent  inmates  learning  ancient  literature, 
colorful  walls,  and  even  access  to  musical 
instruments  that  prisoner’s  played  together.  It  was 
the  rehabilitation  that  Barth  hoped  to  find  more  of 
in  America.  DeCou  closed  her  lecture  by  bringing 
Barth’s  critiques  to  the  present  day.  Since  Barth’s 
visit  in  1962,  the  prison  population  has  increased 
600  percent  with  disparately  larger  percentages  of 
minorities  in  its  ranks.  When  will  the  church  speak 
up  and,  as  Christ  spoke  to  the  prisoner  on  the  cross, 
see  prisoners  in  light  of  grace? 

On  Monday  evening,  Cambria  Kaltwasser,  Ph.D. 
student  at  Princeton  Seminary,  presented  on  the 
relationship  between  Barth  and  one  of  Princeton’s 
former  Presidents  in  her  lecture,  “Transforming 
Encounters:  The  Friendship  of  Karl  Barth  and 
John  Mackay.”  Kaltwasser  navigated  through  the 
upbringing  of  Mackay  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
along  with  his  tenure  under  Spanish  literary  critic 
Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Through  Unamuno’s  prompt- 
ing, Mackay  traveled  to  Bonn  in  the  summer  of 
1930,  serving  as  Barth’s  first  English  language 
teacher  and  attending  his  lectures  and  seminar  on 
Anselm.  Over  the  years,  Barth  and  Mackay 
maintained  letter  correspondence,  keeping  one- 
another  up  to  speed  on  their  respective  theological 
and  ecumenical  scenes.  It  was  Mackay  who  offered 
the  introductory  comments  for  Barth’s  lecture  at 
Princeton  in  1962.  Despite  his  own  reservations 
over  Barth’s  treatment  of  faith  and  experience. 


Mackay  continued  to  speak  and  write  of  Barth  as 
the  theologian  of  the  church  who  had  done 
“credence  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.”  The  relationship 
between  Mackay  and  Barth,  noted  Kaltwasser, 
reflected  the  joy  that  we  ought  to  expect  from  a 
friendship  concerned  with  the  theological  task  of 
serving  the  church. 

Rev.  Katherine  Sonderegger,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary, 
offered  Tuesday’s  first  lecture,  “The  Theological 
Existence  of  the  Pastor.”  Sonderegger  turned  to 
Barth’s  use  of  “temptation”  {Anfechtung)  in  ET, 
elaborating  its  meaning  as  the  “fear  of  failure”  in 
that  the  pastor  can  speak  of  God  without  any 
certainty  that  God  will  or  must  respond.  In 
temptation,  trial,  and  hardship,  the  pastor  fears  that 
he  or  she  will  listen  for  God’s  voice  but  hear 
nothing.  And,  for  Barth,  while  there  are  times  to 
blame  or  “throw  the  inkwell  at  Satan,”  this  is  not 
one  of  them.  Why?  The  answer,  in  Sonderegger’ s 
reading,  lies  in  Barth’s  doctrine  of  God  and  its 
underlying  theme  of  God’s  perfect  goodness.  God’s 
freedom  means  a freedom  to  be  silent.  But,  for 
Barth,  this  is  not  a bad  thing  because  it  is  the  action 
of  a God  who  is  good  and  whose  goodness  costs 
him  everything.  Horrifying  would  be  God’s 
absence,  noted  Sonderegger,  not  God’s  silence.  And 
still  the  silence  of  God  does  more  than  speak  of 
God’s  freedom,  it  exposes  the  vanity  of  all  human 
action.  Do  a pastor’s  sermons,  a theologian’s 
writings,  or  the  church’s  service  ever  adequately 
address  the  sufferings  and  the  sin  of  the  world?  In 
the  silence  of  God  this  reality  must  be  faced.  But  it 
is  not  the  final  word,  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
pastor  revealed  in  God’s  silence  entails  an  expo- 
sure, chastening,  and  judgment  that  “serves  his 
redeeming  love.”  In  silence,  the  fear  of  failure  is 
overcome  by  the  purifying  realization  of  humanity’s 
need  for  this  good  God,  as  those  saved  by  grace  and 
therefore,  set  on  course  once  again  so  all  may  know 
God’s  glory. 

Reflecting  on  the  classroom  setting,  Adam  Neder, 
Associate  Professor  of  Theology  at  Whitworth 
University,  delivered  his  lecture,  “‘The  Sun 
Behind  the  Clouds’:  Some  Barthian  Thoughts 
about  Teaching  Theology.”  Guided  by  three 
themes,  Neder’ s message  examined  the  privileges 
and  warnings  for  the  teacher  of  theology  which 
Barth  sets  forth  in  ET.  First,  because  every  teacher 
hopes  that  something  will  happen  in  the  classroom 
beyond  the  mere  retention  of  facts,  that  students 
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will  encounter  a living  God,  there  is  dependence  on 
and  thus  invitation  for  the  Spirit’s  presence  in  the 
classroom.  Second,  creating  a “safe  classroom 
environment”  has  become  a popular  slogan  today. 
However,  while  such  an  environment  is  important, 
the  gospel  is  what  Barth  called  “a  disturbing 
encounter,”  that  is,  a message  declaring  that  we  do 
not  belong  to  ourselves,  but  to  Jesus  Christ.  The 
teacher,  privy  to  the  gospel  contents,  bears  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  sharing  it  in  its 
fullness.  Good  teaching,  lastly,  “is  an  act  of  service 
and  love.”  Teaching  comes  with  the  gift  of  a setting 
where  the  teacher  can  fade  into  the  background  and 
the  subject  matter  can  shine.  Here,  the  teacher  looks 
at  oneself  from  the  perspective  of  the  student 
because  “a  vain  theologian  is  a contradiction  to  the 
gospel.”  Neder  concluded  with  the  clever  example 
of  soccer  player  Andres  Iniesta,  who  after  scoring 
the  goal  that  won  the  World  Cup  for  Spain,  ripped 
off  his  jersey  and  revealed  an  undershirt  paying 
tribute  to  a teammate  who  passed  away  the  year 
before;  when  all  eyes  were  on  him,  Iniesta,  as  the 
teacher  can  too,  pointed  away  from  himself  to 
something  much  greater. 

Kevin  Hector,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  presented,  “Theology 
as  an  Academic  Discipline:  Reconciling  Evang- 
elical Theology  and  Theological  Encyclopedia^^' 
Hector  undertook  a mediation  of  Schleiermacher 
with  a Barthian  understanding  of  the  theological 
task.  For  a Barthian  theology,  this  task  entails 
holding  the  church’s  “doxastic,  practical,  and 
emotional”  commitments  accountable  to  its  norm, 
the  Word  of  God.  For  Barth,  Schleiermacher’s 
system,  ostensibly  built  around  the  concept  of 
“piety,”  “relativizes  the  transcendence  of  God  and 
Christ,”  stripping  theology  of  an  objective  norm  by 
which  it  can  be  judged.  Against  this  reading.  Hector 
turned  to  Schleiermacher’s  concept  of  “feeling” 
{Gefuhl),  also  translated  as  “attunement.”  Through 
one’s  attunement,  a non-inferential  recognition  of 
another  person’s  expression  (e.g.,  gesture,  tone) 
occurs,  whereby  that  expression  is  transferred  to 
and  internalized  by  the  subject  who  goes  on  to 
affect  others,  and  so  on.  The  expression,  here,  the 
God-consciousness  of  Jesus  which  he  perfectly 
maintained  as  God’s  presence  not  just  to  him  but 
also  in  and  through  him,  is  successively  transferred 
to  Jesus’  disciples  and  onwards  to  subsequent 
recipients  up  to  the  present.  Attunement,  Hector 
claimed,  is  thus  an  adapted  cultural  abstraction 
ultimately  governed  by  the  norm  of  Jesus’  God- 


consciousness.  Therefore,  the  church  evaluates  its 
pious  expressions  by  the  standards  of  the  com- 
munity who  stood  closest  to  the  prototypical 
expressions  of  Jesus,  that  is,  through  the  scriptures. 
Hector  closed  by  affirming  the  attempted  medi- 
ation: because  Schleiermacher’s  theology  is 

accountable  through  scriptural  self-critique  to  its 
norm,  Jesus  Christ,  it  can  serve  as  a resource  for  a 
Barthian  theology.  Incidentally,  Schleiermacher’s 
approach  speaks  to  us  today  about  theology’s 
ability  to  engage  culture  while  remaining  faithful  to 
its  norms. 

David  Congdon,  Ph.D.  candidate  at  Princeton 
Seminary  and  Associate  Editor  at  FVT  Academic, 
approached  ET  and  other  late  works  of  Barth  as, 
fundamentally,  responses  to  the  existentialism 
associated  with  Bultmann  and  the  Marburg  school 
in  his  lecture,  “Theology  as  Theanthropology: 
Barth’s  Theology  of  Existence  in  Its  Existential 
Context.”  Congdon  began  with  Barth’s  doctrine  of 
election,  claiming  that  the  humanity  which  eternally 
belongs  to  God’s  self  makes  possible  a theanthro- 
pology, that  is,  a theology  in  which  anthropology  is 
internal  to  it.  Congdon  highlighted  an  implicit 
tension  in  Barth’s  later  theology  between  two 
aspects  of  mission,  namely,  witness  and  translation. 
In  CD  rV/3,  Barth  explicates  witness  as  proper  and 
primary  to  the  Christian  life  on  the  basis  of  his 
theological  ontology.  This,  in  Barth’s  perspective, 
allows  him  to  avoid  the  anthropocentric  starting 
point  of  Bultmann.  However,  trying  to  avoid  a 
theology  controlled  by  anthropology  in  ET,  Barth 
undermines  his  prior  existential  insights  when  he 
defines  translation  as  secondary  to  the  task  of 
theological  exposition.  Thus,  mission  as  witness  is 
primary  to  Barth’s  theological  ontology,  but 
mission  as  translation  ranks  secondary  in  his 
theological  epistemology.  A more  consistent 
approach,  claimed  Congdon,  one  that  could  mediate 
Barth  and  Bultmann,  would  make  translation  proper 
to  theology  and.  accountable  to  the  subject  matter  of 
election  and  witness,  Jesus  Christ’s  concrete 
existence.  Futhermore,  such  a mediation  could 
serve  as  a helpful  corrective  to  theologies  whose 
“theocentrism”  precludes  appropriate  attention  to 
anthropology,  existence,  and  mission. 

The  final  morning  of  the  conference,  Gerald 
McKenny,  Walter  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  offered,  “Theology  as 
Ethos:  The  Ethics  of  Theology  in  Barth’s 
‘Evangelical  Theology.’”  McKenny  introduced  his 
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lecture  with  an  often  repeated  criticism  of  Barth’s 
ethical  theology;  human  action  considered  exclus- 
ively from  divine  action  precludes  an  account  of 
virtue,  or,  in  McKenny’s  way  of  shaping  it, 
genuinely  free  human  action.  Is  this  critique  against 
Barth  warranted?  From  the  perspective  of  CD  II/2’s 
moral  theology  - the  agent  constituted  by  the  divine 
command,  responsive  through  an  ethical  reflection 
of  affirmation  - McKenny  answered  affirmatively. 
However,  in  ET,  this  is  not  the  case.  Barth  again 
maintains  that  the  agent,  here,  the  theologian  in  the 
ethical  task  of  theology,  is  constituted  by  God 
alone.  Employing  a paradigmatic  phrase  in  Barth’s 
later  works,  this  agent  is  “freed  by  God  for  God” 
through  the  Spirit.  As  a moral  agent,  the 
theologian’s  freedom  entails  the  actualization  of 
one’s  existential  being,  such  as  in  “wonder”  or 
“concern,”  making  the  latter  serviceable  for  the 
theological-ethical  task.  This  to  say,  human  agents 
freed  by  God  can  incorporate  natural  capacities  into 
their  actions  in  a way  that  goes  beyond  the  account 
given  in  CD  II/2.  What  grounds  this  development, 
claimed  McKenny,  is  Barth’s  Christology  and  the 
human  freedom  already  actualized  in  him.  In  Jesus 
Christ,  God  is  for  humanity  and  humanity  is  for 
God;  God  and  humanity  meet  and  “remain  what 
they  are.”  This  entails  that  God,  on  one  hand, 
initiates  the  agent’s  freedom,  while,  on  the  other, 
the  human  activates  this  gift.  In  Barth’s  ET  account, 
confirmed  McKenny,  the  human  is  seen  in  light  of 
God’s  action  alone;  this  does  not  preclude  genuine 
human  freedom,  but,  in  Christ,  includes  it. 

Rounding  out  the  lectures,  George  Hunsinger, 
Hazel  Thompson  McCord  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
presented,  “Barth  on  What  It  Means  to  Be 
Human:  A Christian  Scholar  Confronts  the 
Options.”  Setting  up  his  lecture  with  a reading 
from  ET,  Hunsinger  turned  to  Barth’s  theological 
anthropology  in  CD  III/2.  Here,  Barth  brings  into 
conversation  his  theological  anthropology,  the 
“real,”  with  a non-theological  anthropology,  the 
“phenomenal,”  asking  if  the  latter  can  capture  the 
meaning  of  human  nature  and  thus  inform  a 
Christian  anthropology.  Barth  characterizes  a real 
human  in  relation  to  God  under  the  non-exhaustive 
categories  of  “presence,  history,  glory,  lordship, 
freedom,  and  service,”  each  conditioned  by  God’s 
presence  and  work  in  Jesus.  Hunsinger  then 
explicated  the  four  non-theological  anthropologies 
Barth  addresses,  (labeled  for  the  sake  of 
convenience)  naturalism,  idealism,  existentialism. 


and  neo-orthodoxy.  Expressing  an  appreciation  for 
these  theories  and  their  insights  into  evolutionary 
biology,  the  irreducibly  free  and  conscious  subject, 
and  an  openness  to  transcendence,  Barth  offers 
critiques  based  on  both  their  internal  coherence  and 
his  theological  criteria  stated  above.  Barth  refrains 
from  an  outright  dismissal  of  these  theories. 
Instead,  he  emphasizes  their  ability  to  grasp 
important  human  phenomena  that,  nonetheless,  are 
at  best  abstractions  unlike  the  reality  of  human 
existence  actualized  and  fulfilled  in  Christ.  In 
closing  Hunsinger  reflected  that  Barth’s  theological 
anthropology  is  guided  by  normative  criteria  from 
scriptural  revelation  that  sets  “the  terms  of  dis- 
cussion,” is  marked  by  engagement  in  “descriptive 
criticism”  before  “evaluative  criticism,”  and 
endeavors  to  let  Christ  determine  the  real  from 
“what  is  merely  phenomenal.” 

The  Seventh  Annual  Barth  Conference  adjourned 
with  a question  and  answer  session.  Participants  and 
presenters  engaged  topics  such  as  the  reality  of  sin 
and  its  relation  to  grace  along  with  the  diverse 
aspects  of  human  and  divine  freedom  and  the  Barth- 
Bultmann  discussion  over  translation  and  epistem- 
ology. The  final  questions  addressed  Barth’s 
contributions  for  the  church  today,  with  replies 
ranging  from  equipping  it  to  be  faithful  readers  of 
scripture  to  existing  as  an  eschatological  comm- 
unity in-and-for  the  world,  and  teaching  theology’s 
subject  matter  in  both  faith-based  and  secular 
institutions. 

Thanks  is  due  to  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Riola  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Vito  Aiuto  for  preaching  at  Monday  and 
Tuesday’s  respective  chapel  services;  chief- 
conference  organizers  Clifford  Anderson  and  Bruce 
McCormack;  and  organizers  Amy  Ehlin,  James 
Foster,  and  Nathaniel  Maddox;  as  well  as  Clifford 
Anderson,  Jenifer  Gundry,  and  Donald  Vorp  for 
Tuesday  evening’s  presentation  on  the  public  digital 
collections  available  through  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  Library. 

The  conference  lectures  will  be  published  in  a 
single  volume  in  due  course.  The  2013  Ei2hth 
Annual  Barth  Conference  will  take  place  June  16- 
19  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  the  topic  is 
“Karl  Barth  in  Dialogue:  Encounters  With 
Major  Figures.”  Readers  are  encouraged  to  check 
the  Center  for  Barth  Studies  website: 
http://libweb.ptsem.edu/collections^arth  for  further 
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details,  updates,  book  reviews,  and  other  infor- 
mation about  the  latest  in  Barth  studies. 

Book  Review 

Todd  B.  Pokrifka,  Redescribins  God.  The  Roles 
of  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  Reason  in  Karl 
Barth ’s  Doctrines  of  Divine  Unity,  Constancy,  and 
Eternity  (Eugene,  OR:  Pickwick,  2010).  Pp.  x + 
317.  $36.  Paperback. 

In  this  careful,  sympathetic  study  of  Barth’s 
theological  method  in  Church  Dogmatics  II/l,  Todd 
Pokrifka  sets  himself  a dual  task:  first,  to  develop  a 
holistic  conceptual  framework  for  the  study  of 
Barth’s  theological  procedure,  one  that  attends  to 
the  ways  in  which  “Scripture,  tradition,  and  reason 
function  and  interrelate  within  Barth’s  theology” 
(4);  and,  second,  to  test  and  illustrate  the  inter- 
pretative cogency  of  this  framework  by  deploying  it 
in  service  of  an  analytical  exposition  of  Barth’s 
treatment  of  the  perfections  of  the  divine  freedom  in 
Church  Dogmatics  §31.  The  book  correspondingly 
divides  into  two  halves:  the  first  half  provides  an 
extensive  introduction  to  the  central  terms  of  the 
analysis;  the  second  draws  out  the  uses  of  scripture, 
the  evaluation  of  tradition,  and  the  characteristic 
modes  of  theological  reasoning  exhibited  in  Barth’s 
portrayal  of  the  divine  unity,  constancy,  and 
eternity.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  argument  culminates 
in  a straightforward  assertion  of  the  primacy  of 
exegetical  reasoning  in  Barth’s  dogmatic  work. 
“The  main  argument  of  our  book”,  Pokrifka  writes, 
is  that  “Barth’s  unceasing  attention  to  and 
engagement  with  Scripture  is  decisive  in  deter- 
mining and  supporting  his  theological  conclusions 
regarding  God’s  perfections,  often  in  places  where 
this  might  not  be  apparent  on  the  ‘surface’”  (282). 

Stated  in  this  condensed  form,  it  is  neither  an 
unexpected  nor  an  original  claim:  Barth  himself,  of 
course,  regularly  portrayed  his  dogmatic  work  as  a 
long  alertness  to  the  scriptural  text,  and  a number  of 
important  studies  (one  thinks  in  the  first  instance  of 
H.  Kirschstein’s  Der  souverdne  Gott  und  die  heilige 
Schrift)  have  argued  that  on  this  point,  at  least,  his 
self-presentation  proves  reliable.  Pokrifka,  then,  is 
not  alone  in  arguing  that  the  fundamental  impulses 
of  Barth’s  theology  ought  not  to  be  sought 
principally  in  external,  contextual  factors  but  that — 
for  all  our  legitimate  interest  in  the  cultural  and 
philosophical  coordinates  of  his  thought — we 
should  have  a prevailing  regard  for  his  fundamental 


scriptural  orientation.  What  distinguishes  his  study 
is  the  expositional  basis  of  his  argument  (this  is,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  first  extended  treatment  of  the 
patterns  of  exegetical  argumentation  in  Church 
Dogmatics  §31)  and  the  application  to  these 
complex  interpretative  strategies  of  a fresh 
analytical  scheme.  In  both  respects,  it  is  a welcome 
contribution,  one  that  will  be  of  interest  both  to 
those  working  on  Barth’s  doctrine  of  God  and  to 
students  of  the  scriptural  dimensions  of  the 
dogmatic  tradition. 

Readers  of  acknowledgments  will  note  that  this 
book  is  a slightly  revised  version  of  Pokrifka’s 
Ph.D.  thesis,  the  fruit  of  research  undertaken  at  St. 
Andrews  with  Trevor  Hart.  Although  the  book  was 
published  in  2010,  the  underlying  thesis  was 
completed  in  2002,  and  its  argument  reflects  the 
circumstances  of  its  composition.  The  develop- 
ments and  controversies  of  the  past  decade  in  Barth 
scholarship — the  disputatio  de  trinitate  et  electione\ 
the  proliferation  of  studies  treating  material  newly 
available  in  the  Gesamtausgabe,  not  least  the 
historical  and  exegetical  lecture  cycles  of  the  1920s; 
the  emergence  of  a new  contextualist  consensus — 
are  present  here,  if  at  all,  only  by  way  of 
anticipation.  And  the  substantial  literature  review 
provided  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  naturally 
seems  somewhat  dated.  It  would  have  been 
particularly  good  if  Pokrifka  could  have  taken 
account  of  more  recent  work  on  Barth’s  treatment 
of  the  divine  attributes  (by,  inter  alia,  C.  Holmes,  J. 
Stefan,  and  R.  Price).  But  while  the  book  certainly 
invites  supplementation,  its  central  claims  may  be 
restated  and  assessed  on  their  own  terms. 

These  claims  are  neatly  captured  in  a twofold  thesis 
statement  that  recurs  in  various  formulations 
throughout  the  book:  1)  “In  Barth’s  doctrines  of 
God’s  unity,  constancy,  and  eternity.  Scripture 
functions  as  the  authoritative  source  and  basis  for 
theological  critique  and  construction,  and  tradition 
and  reason  are  functionally  subordinate  to 
Scripture.”  2)  “Yet,  in  this  process  of  redescribing 
the  biblical  testimony  to  God,  Barth  employs  a 
predominantly  indirect  way  of  relating  Scripture 
and  theological  proposals,  a way  that  allows 
tradition  and  reason  to  play  important  mediatory 
roles”  (41;  cf.  294). 

In  its  own  way,  the  claim  gives  methodological 
expression  to  a principle  of  ordered  non- 
competitiveness in  Barth’s  theology.  To  speak  of 
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scripture  as  authority  is  to  say  that  scripture 
continually  authorizes;  and  what  it  authorizes  is  not 
more  scripture  but  a living  tradition  of  exegetical 
reasoning.  Scripture  thus  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  doctrinal  tradition  of  the  church  or  with  the 
rational  procedures  adopted  by  its  theologians;  it 
evokes  and  governs  them,  they  defer  to  it  and  so 
serve  it.  This  basic  insight  into  the  relation  of 
scriptural  authority  and  theological  reasoning  in 
Barth  is  developed  at  length  in  a well-ordered 
exposition  that  traces  a larger  movement  of  thought 
in  Barth’s  theology. 

On  Pokrifka’s  reading,  Barth’s  “theological 
method”  is  distinguished  by  a set  of  mutually 
implicating  formal  features,  each  corresponding  to  a 
material  theological  conviction.  First  and  decisi- 
vely, Barth’s  distinctive  “way  of  doing  theology”  is 
marked  by  a spiritual  and  intellectual  disposition 
best  characterized  as  reverence  towards  (or 
“subordination  to”)  divine  revelation.  And,  as  in 
Barth’s  view  “God  has  chosen  to  reveal  himself  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  this  revelation  is  definitively 
attested  in  Scripture”  (107),  so  Barth’s  enduring 
commitment  to  thinking  strictly  after  God’s  self- 
presentation takes  concrete  form  in  continually 
renewed  acts  of  christocentric  scriptural  attentive- 
ness. Every  passage  in  the  Church  Dogmatics  is,  in 
this  account,  marked  by  this  christological- 
scriptural  vision;  and  the  analysis  of  Barth’s 
treatment  of  the  perfections  of  the  divine  freedom 
attempts  to  plot  the  several  ways  in  which  this  plays 
out  in  CD  §31.  Here  Pokrifka  invokes  a simple 
analytical  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect 
forms  of  scriptural  authorization  and  christological 
reference.  Throughout  his  exposition  of  the  divine 
unity,  constancy,  and  eternity,  Pokrifka  notes,  Barth 
frequently  makes  direct,  explicit  appeal  to  scripture 
(often  by  way  of  catenation  and  passing  gloss;  very 
occasionally  through  extended  comment  on  a single 
scriptural  text);  and  in  such  places  his  exegesis  may 
be  classed  as  either  explicitly  or  tacitly  christo- 
logical. In  other  passages,  the  scriptural  authoriz- 
ation of  Barth’s  theological  proposals  is  rather  more 
indirect,  his  exegesis  more  thematic  than  verbal. 
And  in  these  passages  also  Barth’s  pervasive  chris- 
tological orientation  makes  itself  felt,  its  influence 
more  or  less  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  text. 

This  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  forms 
of  christological  textual  reasoning  stands  alongside 
another,  which  Pokrifka  takes  up  fi-om  David 
Yeago’s  influential  essay  on  the  New  Testament 


and  Nicene  dogma,  between  the  conceptual  and 
judicative.  This  latter  distinction  allows  for  a 
fundamental  continuity  of  theological  judgment  in 
the  presence  of  conceptual  innovation,  enabling  us 
to  resist  approaches  to  the  doctrinal  tradition  that 
too  easily  play  off  cultural  responsiveness  and 
scriptural  deference.  More  concretely:  “Barth  can 
remain  faithful  to  the  message  of  Scripture  (its 
judgments)  without  falling  into  vain  repetition  of  its 
precise  ways  of  wording  and  conceiving  of  things” 
(67);  and  where  “the  scriptural  writers  use  one  set 
of  conceptual  terms  to  make  basically  the  same 
judgment  about  the  eternal  God  that  [Barth]  wishes 
to  make  using  a different  set  ...  the  biblical  phrase 
and  Barth’s  theological  phrase  have  the  capacity  to 
illuminate  the  meaning  of  each  other”  (277). 

So  it  is  precisely  in  (and  not  despite)  his  creative 
appropriation  of  philosophical  concepts  with 
proximate  roots  in  German  idealism  that  Barth  can 
remain  faithful  to  scripture.  But  does  he?  Pokrifka 
repeatedly  kicks  this  question  into  touch.  While  he 
gestures  towards  aspects  of  Barth’s  treatment  of  the 
divine  perfections  that  invite  extensive  critical  anal- 
ysis— the  metaphysical  revisionism,  the  adequacy 
of  his  historical  theological  excursions,  the  novel 
exegesis,  and  so  on — he  refuses  to  develop  the 
evaluative  questions  he  raises  at  any  length.  “[I]t  is 
not  our  concern  in  this  book  to  evaluate  Barth’s 
success,  not  even  his  success  in  following  his  own 
stated  methodological  principles”  (195-6).  This 
restraint  reflects  in  part  a happy  modesty 
characteristic  of  Pokrifka’s  work.  Attempting 
simply  to  offer  a “fair  and  accurate  description  and 
analysis  of  Barth’s  Scripture-oriented  methodo- 
logical practice”  (196)  is  in  itself  demanding  and 
rewarding  work,  and  this  book  may  well  prove  a 
genuine  help  to  those  making  more  adventurously 
critical  or  constructive  use  of  Barth’s  texts.  But 
Pokrifka’s  critical  reserve  keeps  company  with  a 
certain  ambivalence  about  some  key  aspects  of 
Barth’s  work.  In  his  own  words,  he  is  “somewhat 
ambiguous  about  the  extent  to  which  Barth’s  use  of 
Scripture  sometimes  involves  improper  ‘eisegesis’” 
(300). 

Many  readers  will  wish  to  see  Pokrifka  carry  this 
aspect  of  his  work  forward,  exploring  at  greater 
length  the  questions  his  exposition  generates. 
Others  will  be  struck  particularly  by  the  questions 
he  fails  to  ask.  There  is,  for  example,  remarkably 
little  reference  in  this  book  to  Barth’s  pneuma- 
tology — not  surprising,  perhaps,  in  a close  analysis 
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of  CD  §31,  but  striking  in  any  extended  discussion 
of  Barth’s  theology  of  scriptural  reading  and 
theological  reasoning.  A certain  formalism  in  the 
analysis  may  be  symptomatic  of  this  pneumato- 
logical  absence;  where  Pokrifka  reaches  for  a 
categorial  distinction,  Barth  often  simply  talks  of 
the  unfettered  work  of  the  Spirit.  And  one  wonders 
whether  a greater  attentiveness  to  the  pneumato- 
logical  dimensions  of  Barth’s  work  would  enable 
Pokrifka  to  gain  a firmer  grasp  on  his  own  critical 
concerns. 

That  said,  the  overall  tenor  of  the  book  is  strongly 
appreciative  both  of  Barth’s  conception  of  the 
defining  tasks  and  conditions  of  Christian  theology 
and  his  vigorous  trinitarian  reworking  of  the 
doctrines  of  divine  simplicity,  immutability,  and 
eternity.  This  entails  a broad  endorsement  of 
Barth’s  contentious  reading  of  the  declension  of  the 
scholastic  tradition  from  the  fullness  of  biblical 
insight  in  its  treatments  of  these  topics.  Here 
Prokrifka’s  exposition  might  have  been  tempered 
had  he  engaged  with  Valkenberg’s  Words  of  the 
Living  God,  which  does  for  St.  Thomas  what 
Prokrifka  seeks  to  do  for  Barth.  Reading  the  two 
books  together  is,  in  any  case,  an  instructive 
exercise. 

Despite  these  and  other  limitations,  there  is  much  to 
appreciate  both  in  Pokrifka’ s instincts  as  a reader  of 
Barth  and  the  presentation  of  his  argument.  His 
emphasis  on  the  “scriptural  concentration”  (297)  of 
Barth’s  theology  is  well-placed,  a welcome 
corrective  to  those  accounts  in  which  talk  of  Barth’s 
christocentric  orientation  proceeds  with  only  scant 
interest  in  its  exegetical  correlates.  He  also  is  right 
to  insist  on  the  need  both  to  take  account  of  how 
Barth  portrays  his  own  methodological 
commitments  and  carefully  to  attend  in  detail  to 
how  Barth  actually  carries  on  in  this  text  or  that. 
And  while  the  sheer  complexity  of  Barth’s 
exegetical  procedures  and  patterns  of  theological 
argumentation  inevitably  sometimes  is  obscured  by 
the  interpretative  categories  Pokrifka  brings  to  bear 
upon  them,  he  generally  deploys  his  conceptual 
framework  with  a deft  touch.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
work  from  which  one  can  learn  a good  deal,  and 
one  which  may  stimulate  further  interest  in  a theme 
of  abiding  importance. 

Donald  Wood 

King’s  College,  University  of  Aberdeen,  UK 


The  Thomas  F.  Torrance  Theological  Fellowship 
will  meet  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  16“^  in 
Chicago  from  1:00  P.M.  to  3:00  P.M.  in  MPE-260 
(McCormick  Place  East).  This  is  listed  in  the  AAR 
Program  Book  as  P16-200.  A short  business 
meeting  will  be  followed  immediately  by  the  main 
program.  The  Fellowship’s  guest  speaker  this  year 
will  be  the  Reverend  Father  Protopresbyter 
George  Dion  Dragas.  Professor  of  Patristics, 
Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox  School  of  Theology 
Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Congratulations  to  Kimlyn  Bender  who  began  his  new 
position  at  George  W.  Truett  Theological  Seminary  of 
Baylor  University  this  semester. 

W.  Travis  McMaken,  the  Book  Review  Editor  for  the 
Center  for  Barth  Studies  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  reminds  readers  of  this  Newsletter  of  the 
many  book  reviews  published  on  their  website: 
www.ptsem.edu/librarv/barth/reviews. 


ANNUAL  BARTH  SOCIETY  DUES 

Everyone  interested  in  joining  the  Karl  Barth  Society  of 
North  America  is  invited  to  become  a member  by 
sending  your  name,  address  (including  email  address) 
and  annual  dues  of  $20.00  ($10.00  for  students)  to: 

Professor  Paul  D.  Molnar 
Editor,  KBSNA  Newsletter 
Department  of  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies 
St.  John  Hall 
St.  John’s  University 
8000  Utopia  Parkway 
Queens,  New  York  11439 
Email:  molnarp@,stiohns.edu 

Checks  drawn  on  a U.S.  bank  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America 

Your  annual  dues  enable  the  KBSNA  to  help 
underwrite  the  annual  Karl  Barth  Conference  and  to 
attract  key-note  speakers  for  that  conference  and  for 
our  fall  meeting. 

The  KBSNA  thanks  all  who  have  paid  their  dues  for 
this  year. 


